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Queen Mary was perplexed as to the person whom she could
appoint to fill the arcMepiscopal seat of Canterbury.

King "William returned to England to procure supplies of
money and troops, April 6, 1691. Whitehall presented only heaps
of smoking ruins as he came up the river. The conflagration
which destroyed the palace commenced in the Portsmouth apart-
ments, which had been the original cause of the enmity between
the queen and her sister Anne. Mary, who was a very heavy
sleeper, had nearly lost her life in the names. She was dragged,
half asleep, in her night-dress into St. James's park. Here
colonel Oglethorpe and sir John Fenwick, two gentlemen devoted
to her father, seeing her constei nation, followed her through the
park to St. James's palace, reviling her by the lurid light of the
flames of Whitehall, and telling her " that her filial sins would
come home to her." Their conduct was certainly in bad taste.

Since Dr. Tillotson had so readily responded to his call for
pecuniary aid at Canterbury, king William had marked "him for
the highest advancement. However, ho left his queen alone to
encounter the embarrassments of the change, and sailed for
Flanders, May 11. Mary nominated Dr. Tillotson to the
primacy, May 31, 1691. She signed a mandate, ordering San-
croft to quit Lambeth in ten days. This he did not obey; but
he was finally expelled from his palace, June 23. He took a boat
at the stairs the same evening, and crossed the Thames to the
Temple, whore he remained in a private house till August, then
retired to end his days at Fresingfield, his native village in
Suffolk, in a cottage which he built there. He lived on his small
inheritance of 50Z. per annum.

The princess Anne, instigated by the restless ambition of her
f avourite, had requested the order of the Garter, as a reward due
to the military merit of lord Marlborough in Ireland. The queen
refused, which exasperated the favourites of her sister into con-
spiring against the Orange sovereignty; for lord Marlborough im-
mediately wrote to his former master, declaring " that he could
neither sleep nor eat in peace, for the remembrance of his crimes
against him.'5 He finished his offers of service by assuring him,
"that he would bring the princess Anne back to her duty, if he
received the least word of encouragement." Marlborough was
then one of Mary's council of nine. The perils of the queen's
position were therefore great. James II., however, drily answered
to Marlborough "that his good intentions must be proved by
deeds rather than words."

The queen, instead of looking to the real traitors, molested the
deprived primate, by sending a commission to Suffolk of inquiry